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“THE NAVAL CHAPLAIN.” 


Time was, and but a few years ago, when there 
was‘no Mariner’s Church in any city on the globe. 
Buta few years still farther back, there was not 
evert'a Seamen’s Preacher or Bethel Flag. This 
was'a sad thing for sailors; for how can men be 
saved, unless they call on the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? And how can they call on or be- 
lievé in him of whom they have not heard? And 
how’shall they hear without a preacher? Now 
siilors cannot hear the gospel all the time they are 
& sea; for vessels do not.carry out ministers, ex- 
cept the vessels of war, and their chaplains are too 
ften such men as do not care for their souls or 
reach much about Christ. When vessels lie in 

tt for weeks and months, the seamen can seldom 

oto hear the gospel. Often they are in Heathen 

t Catholic countries, where no pure gospel is 

reached. If they are in ports where the ministers 

f Christ proclaim his salvation, still the seamen 
re Strangers and have no seats in the meeting 
uses ; they have not clothes in which they would 
like to go into the public assemblies ; they feel as 
fthey were a ciass by themselves, and do not like 
lo mingle with others: and too ofien they have 
become indifferent and are not disposed to press 
hough these difficulties to learn what. they must 

oto be saved. They were in fact generally thought- 
less, and many of them were wicked; and it is a 

onder that Christians did not jong ago provide 
reang for}. siructing them, and saving them from 
in and ruin. 

But lately the poor outcast sailors have been 
remembered. God has had mercy on them, and 

is people have begun to pray for them and give 

emthe gospel. Many Bibles and tracts are dis- 
ributed among them, in every Christian port. In 

ndon, and New-York, and Boston, and other 
tge Cities, ministers have been appointed to preach 
Othem where they might assemble in a congrega- 
lon by themselves. At first the meetings were 
eld in the cabins or ou the decks of vessels, or in. 
nil loft or upper story of a. ware-house, and. in 
me places this practice is still continued. "The 

"ots Were accustomed to the use of flags on 


| board their vessels, to show to what nation they be- 
jlonged. ‘They wanted some signal to point out the 
: vessel or room where the meetings would be held ; 
| so the pious people made use of a flag erected on a 
| staff, on which the word BETHEL was placed. 
) This word signifies Zhe house of God, and meant 
that the word of God and prayer would make that 
| place “ none other than the House of God aud the 
|Gate of Heaven.” ‘I'he idea was jMeasing to all 
Christians; and by common consent, the Bethel 
| flag is employed to guide sailors to their religious 
| meetings, in every port where a Seamen’s Preach- 
|er is stationed. ‘These efforts of God's people were 
| blessed; many seamen were willing to hear and not 
a few were hopefully converted to Christ, and sav- 
ed from destruction. After a time meeting-houses 
were erected for their use, and there is now a 
considerable number in various countries. ‘The 
figure above represents the one which has been 
erected in Boston, principally by the efforts of 
the Rev. Mr. Greenleaf, who now dispenses the 
word of lifethereto a very respectable congregation. 
The earlier efforts in Boston, for a number of years, 
were made by the Rev. Dr. Jenks,Seamen’s Preach- 
er at that period, and other Christian friends and 
ministers. We are happy to mention that there 
are several Seamen’s Friend Societies in this city, 
among the Children of different congregations, who 
contribute small sums of money for the purpose of 
giving Bibles to the seamen ; and that the members 
of the churches, both here and in other towns, are 
very ready to give towards paying for the meeting 
house. We hope and believe that many souls will 
here be gathered into the fold of Christ, who will 
glorify him on the mighty deep and in foreign ports ; 
and who will be brought safe at last to the haven 
of eternal peace. n? 
| A book has just been published in this city by 
| Perkins and Marvin, for the Massachusetts Sabbath 
‘School Union, entitled ‘‘ The Naval Chaplain, 
exhibiting a view of American efforts to benefit 
|Seamen. By the author of Conversations on the 
| Sandwich Island and Bombay Missions, &c. &c.” 
| The cut representing the Mariner’s Church is the 
one used as a frontispiece to that volume. It isa 
pleasing and instructive little book, which will give 
children and youth a great deal more information 
about seamen, and the labors of pious people for 
their salvation. ‘The following is an extract: 
“The American Seamen’s Friend Society com- 
menced its operations in the beginning of the year 
1826. It originated in the experience of those per- 
sons whose zeal and benevolence had in a measure 
secured to the sea-faring community of their own 
city, the blessing of a preached gospel, when in 
port ; but they still found something more wanting, 
for a people of peculiar habits, subjected to con- 
tinual change, disappointment and loss; in whose 
path lay temptations of the most alluring kind to 
men destitute of religious principles, and free from 
the restraints of virtuous society. To bring them 
back to feel respect for themselves, and to abandon 
their vices, it seemed indispensable that Christians 
should be united and act in concert. A “ bond of 
union” among societies then existing, appeared to 
be wanting; and to supply that want, was one im- 
portant object contemplated by the National Soci- 
ety. ‘They design to collect and impart knowledge 
to all, without wishing to exercise authority over 
any. It was apparent that a periodical must be the 
channel through which information must pass 
through the community; and the first number of 
the Sailor’s Magazine appeared in September, 1828. 
The Rev. Mr. Leavitt, of Stratford, Connecticut, 
was selected and obtained as permanent Agent and 

















Editor of the Magazine.  "Fhis: society have sent: 


‘out a sea-missionary to Canton in China. Dr. 
Morrison, an eminent missionary from England, 
‘had written several letters to individuals in this 
country, whom he knew to be active, friendly and 
| intelligent, recommending the port of Canton as a 
' very promising field for the labors of a sea-mission- 
/ ary ; and in addition to his communications, sev- 
eral American gentlemen, at Canton, expressed a 
| desire that the Anerican churches would fit outa 
| mission, consisting of two gentlemen, one of whom 
' should be stated chaplain or minister to the thou- 
‘sands of seamen who resort to Canton, speaking 
}the English language ; and the other to labor for 
' the spiritual good of the Chinese. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
) Abeel was sent out in October, 1829, by the Ameri- 
jean Seamen’s Friend society, and the Rev. Mr. 
| Bridgman, by the American Board of Missions. It 
| is very possible that Mr. Abeel will labor as a mis- 
sionary to the Chinese after a year or two. But 
| for the present, he will devote all his time to the 
| seamen at Canton; though preaching in English is 
greatly to be desired,both at Whampoa, and Macao. 

Whampoa is about eleven miles from Canton, and 
| Macao eighty miles below the same city. At 
| Whampoa, it is supposed as many as two or three 
thousand are in port every year, out of which num- 
ber, as many astwo hundred die annually. At 
Macao, the number is large; but exactly how large, 
Iam not able to say At Canton, two thousand 
are sometimes in port at once.” 
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In a neatly thatched cottage, covered with honey- 
suckles and roses, and fronted by a small garden, 
well stocked with useful vegetabies, lived a poor 
woman whose name was Hervy: her grandson, a 
boy of about fourteen years of age, was the only 
friend now left to tighten the pains of her declining 
life. He had lost his parents when an infant, and 
his grandmother had been the first and almost the 
only being for whom he had felt affection: to her 
he owed all the pleasures of his early years; and 
whenever any thing teazed him,she was the only one_ 
who could relieve him from his difficulties, or teach 
him to bear them with cheerfulness, by directing his 
mind to look up to that Being who guides and go- 
verns all things according to his will. 

It was a bright sunny evening in the month of 
June, and David (as was his custom every sabbath 
day) had walked to attend the parish church, which 
was nearly two miles distant, and too far for his 
grandmother to reach, as she was grown very in- 
firm. Dame Hervy, after having read the prayers 
and a portion of Scripture appointed for the day, 
and meditated with delight on some of her favorite 
chapters in St. John’s gospel, laid aside her Bible, 
and seated herself on a bench before the door, to 
enjoy the bright sun and mild air, the swect flow- 
ers and warbling birds, and to praise Him who 
made them all. She had not been there long be- 
fore David arrived, his face glowing with health 
and animation ; he placed himself beside his grand- 
mother, and began with much eagerness to repeat 
as much as he could recollect of the sermon he had 
just heard: having concluded his account of it, he 
said, ‘‘ And now, dear grandmother, it is time that 
you have your supper: the wind blows chill, and 
you will get the rheumatism in your pcor old bones, 
if you sit out of the cottage any longer.” So saying 
he assisted her to the old beehive chair, and busi- 
ed himself in preparing the meal, which consisted 
of a small piece of coarse cheese, and a sixpenny 
loaf; the only food they had at that time in the 
hause, for it had been a havd«winter and spring 
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with the dame and her grandson, their only means 
of support arising from the sale of what the garden 
produced, and now and then a day’s work which 
David got by weeding or digging in the clergyman’s 
shrubbery. ‘his year, however, a long and severe 
frost had destroyed many of the cabbages; and 
poor David had been so ill for several weeks, that 
he had not been able to attend to the garden, or to 
work at Mr. B.’s; so that all the savings of his 
grandmother, which amounted to two guineas, had 
been spent in necessary food and physic. 

Having finished his scanty meal, David betook 
himself to his bed, saying to his grandmother, 
“Good night; I shall be off to-morrow morning, 
graudmother, by seven o'clock: you know it is a 
long five miles to market; and if 1 am not there 
early 1 shall have no chance of selling any fruit and 
garden stuff. The fire shall be made,and the kettle 
of water put on, before I set out; and then, you 
know, you will only haveto put the tea into the 
tea-pot; use it all, for I shall buy you some more 
with part of the money I get for my vegetables.” 

The old dame looked at him attentively, and 
said, ‘‘God bless you my boy! May he who isa 
friend to the fatherless give you peace and happi- 
ness, not only in this world, but in that which is to 
come!’ So saying, she kissed his rosy cheek, and 
bade him hasten to bed, that he might be better 
able to bear the fatigue of the following day. 

David was awakened the next morning by the 
clock in the kitchen striking six. He dressed him- 
self hastily, and, opening the cottage door, went 
into the garden to fill the baskets he was to take 
to market. ‘1 shall eat no breakfast,” said he to 
himself: “ there is but just enough bread for grand- 
mother: she is old and wants nourishment more 
than I do, who am young and healthy. I can buy 
a penny roll before I come home in the evening, 
and that will serve me for the day.’ So off he set, 
whistling as he went, and very happy to see his 
basket so full of ripe strawberries. He found a 
ready sale for them all, and the gentleman who 
bought them was so pleased with his civil, obliging 
manner, and neat dress and appearance, that he 
gave him five shillings over and above the price he 
asked,saying, “ I dare say you think I am a stranger 
to you, my little boy; but I am not; for I have 
often seen you working in Mr. B.’s garden, and 
he has told me what care you take of your grand- 
mother, and how attentive you are in going to 
church, and how well you remember what you hear. 
It is yet early in the afternoon, and I see you have 
sold all that you brought in your basket; go and 
buy what you think your grandmother will want, 
and hasten home to her; for I dare say she will be 
looking anxiously for you.” 

David thanked the gentleman again and again 
for his present, and skipping away to the grocer’s 
said, ‘‘ Now grandmother shall have tea enough to 
last her for months to come; and God grant her 
health to enjoy the comforts he has now given me 
the means of procuring for her!” 

‘The sun was setting as he reached the little gate 
leading into the garden. He looked for his grand- 
mother, expecting to see her seated on her bench 
outside the door: she was not there; so hastening 
to the cottage, he lifted the latch, and entering the 
kitchen, found it just as he had left it in the morn- 
ing—the little table placed by the fire, with its 
clean cloth spread over it, the tea cups unused,and 
the piece of loaf remaining. 

“This is very odd,” said David to himself: 
** grandmother must have been thinking more of 
me than of herself, and have gone without her 
breakfast that she might give me a supper; but 
where is she now? I must go and see after her.” 
So saying, he ascended the small rough flight of 
stairs, and entered the bed room. The rays of the 
evening sun shed a bright glow over the small 
apartment, which at the first glance appeared to 
David unoccupied ; but on casting a second look 
around,he saw the form of his grandmother streteh- 
ed on the bed; her face was just visible above the 
bed clothes, the eyes were closed; and when Da- 
vid approached to touch the hand,which lay stretch- 
ed on the quilt, he started back with affright on 


feeling it stiff and cold. “My God! why hast thou 
| forsaken me, and taken from me my only friend?” 
were the first words that David uttered, as the tears 


chased each other down his cheeks. ‘* But no,” 
| he said, after a moment’s pause ; ‘‘ thou hast pro- 
mised never to forsake those that trust in thee; 
and truly my hope is in thee. ‘The Lord gave, 
and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.’ ‘This was what poor grandmother 
used always to say, when any affliction happened 
to her; and may God enable me to say It with 
meek submission to his will!” 

A gentle step entering the room, made him turn 
round, and he beheld the clergyman, Mr. B. at the 
foot of the bed. ‘*My poor boy,” said he, ** you 
have lost an earthly friend, but what I have heard 
you say makes me believe that you will never lose 
a heavenly one, Come with me, and [ will take 
care that eve¥y necessary preparation is made for 
your grandmother’s funeral.” 

““O no,”’ said David, ‘‘do not ask me to leave 
the cottage before dear grandmother ; I must stay 
with her as long as she is here. When she goes, 
[ will go; but not till then.” 

Mr. B. finding him resolved to stay, took his 
leave, telling him that he would call and see him 
next morning, and that he would pay all the ex- 
penses of the funeral. He then sent a decent wo- 
man, who was a poor neighbor, to stay with David 
during the night. 

The funeral took place a few days afterwards, and 
poor David attended as the only mourner; and a 
true one he was: yet he sorrowed not as one with- 
out hope; for as Christ died and rose again, so he 
believed that those who die in faith will the Lord 
bring again with him. 

After the burial service was ended, with a heavy 
heart he was retracing his way back to the deserted 
cottage; but Mr. B. overtook him, saying, ** This 
must not be, David: you will go home with me, and 
be my gardener. I shall soon teach you how to 
manage my flowers; and as you are a boy of good 
principle, | can depend on your being honest and 
industrious. You love God I believe, with all your 
heart; and look unto Christ as your only Saviour, 
and to the Holy Ghost as your only Comforter : 
this will bring peace to the heart in prosperity and 
in adversity: a peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away.’’— Gleaner. C. B. 
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From the Diary of a London Physician. 
DEATH AT THE TOILET. 

“ Tis no use talking to me, mother,—I 
will go to Mrs, P s party to-night, if I 
die for it—that’s flat! You know as well as 
I do, that Lieut. N. is to be there, and 
he’s going to leave town to-morrow—so up I 

o to dress!’ 

‘Charlotte, why will you be so obstinate? 
You know how poorly you have been all the 
week, and Dr. says late hours are the 
worst things in the world for you.’ 

‘ Pshaw, mother!—nonsense, nonsense!’ 

‘ Be persuaded for once, now I beg! Oh 
dear, dear, what a night it is, too! it pours 
with rain, and blows a. perfect hurricane! 
You'll be wet, and catch cold, rely on it. 
Come, now—won’t you stop and keep me 
company to-night ?—that’s a good girl!’ 

‘Some other night will do as well for that, 
you know;‘for now I’ll goto Mrs, P- 3, 
if it rains cats and dogs. So up—up—up I 
go! singing jauntily— 

* Oh, she shall dance, all dressed in white, 
So lady-like!’ 

Such were, very nearly, the words, and 
such the manner in which Miss J ex- 
pressed her determination to act in defiance 
of her mother’s wishes and entreaties. She 
was the only child of her widowed mother, 
and had but a few weeks before, completed 
her twenty-sixth year, with yet no other pros- 
pect before her than bleak ‘single blessed- 























ness.’ A weaker, more frivolous, and con- 
ceited creature, never breathed—the torment 
of her amiable parent, the nuisance of her ac- 
quaintance. ‘Though her mother’s circum- 
stances were very straightened, sufficing bare- 
ly to enable them to maintain a footing in 
what is called the middling genteel class of 
society, this young woman contrived by some 
means or other to gratify her penchant for 
dress, and gadded about here, there, and ey- 
ery where, the most showily dressed person in 
the neighborhood. Though far from bein, 
even pretty faced, or having any pretensions 
to a good figure—for she both stooped and 
was skinny—she yet believed herself hand- 
some; and by a vulgar, flippant forwardness 
of demeanor, especially when in mixed com- 
pany, extorted such attentions as persuaded 
her that others thought so too. 

For one or two years she had been an oc- 
casional patient of mine. The settled pallor, 
the sallowness of her complexion, conjointly 
with other symptoms, evidenced the exist- 
ence of a liver complaint; and the last visits 
I had paid her were in consequence of fre- 
quent sensations of oppression and pain in 
the chest, which clearly indicated some or- 
ganic disease of the heart. I saw enough to 
warrant me in warning her mother of the pos- 
sibility of her daughter’s sudden death from 
this cause, and the imminent peril to which 
she exposed herself by dancing, late hours, 
&e. but Mrs. ’s remonstrances, gentle 
and affectionate as they always were, were 
thrown away upon her headstrong daughter. 

It was striking eight by the church clock, 
when Miss J » humming the song before 
mentioned, lit her chamber candle by that of 
her mother, withdrew to her room to dress, 
soundly rating the servant girl by the way, 
for not having starched some article or other, 
which she intended to have worn that even- 
ing. As her toilet was usually a long andla- 
borious business, it did not oecasion much 
surprise to her mother, who was sitting by 
the fire in their little parlor, reading some 
book of devotion, that the church chimes an- 
nounced the first quarter past nine o’clock, 
without her daughter’s making her appear- 
ance. The noise she had made over-head in 
walking to and fro to her draws, dressing ta- 
ble, &c. had ceased about half an hour ago, 
and her mother supposed she was then enga- 
ged at her glass, adjusting her hair, and pre- 
gr Sy complexion. 

“¢ Well, I wonder what can make Charlotte 
so very careful about her dress to-night!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. J , removing her eyes from 
the book and gazing thoughtfully at the fire. 
‘Oh! it must be because young Lieutenant 
N. is to be there. Well, was young 


‘myself once, and it’s very excusable in Char- 


lotte—heigho!’ She heard the wind howling 
so dismally without, that she drew together 
the coals of her brisk fire, and was laying 
down the poker when the clock of —— 
church struck the second quarter after nine. 

‘“‘ Why, what in the world can Charlotte be 
doing all this while?’ she again inquired. 
She listened—‘ I have not heard her moving 
for the Iact thran ~---~- *- % : site ii: 


call the 

‘ Bet 
she?” 

‘La, no, ma’am,’ replied the girl; I took 
up the curling irons only about a quarter of 
an hour ago, as she had put one of her curls 
out, and she said she should soon be rea- 
dy. She’s burst her new muslin dress be- 
hind, and that has put her into a way, ma’am.’ 

“Go up to her room, then, Betty, and see 
if she wants any thing; and tell her it’s half 
past nine o’clock,’ said Mrs. J . 
servant accordingly went up stairs, and knock- 
ed at the bed-room door, once, twice, thrice, 
but received no answer. There was a dead 
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silence, except when the wind shook the win- 
dow. Could Miss J. have fallen asleep? 
Oh, impossible! She knocked again, but un- 
successfully as before. She became a little 
flustered; and after a moment’s pause, open- 
ed the door and entered. There was Miss 
J sitting at the glass. ‘ Why, la, ma’am?” 
commenced Betty in a petulant tone, walk- 
ing up to her, ‘here have I been knocking 
for these five minutes, and,’ Betty stag- 
gered, horror-struck, to the bed, and uttering 
a loud shriek, alarmed Mrs. J » Who in- 
stantly tottered up stairs, almost palsied with 
fright. Miss J was dead. 

i was there within a few minutes, for my 
house was not more than two streets distant. 
It was a stormy night in March; and the des- 
olate aspect of things without—deserted streets 
—the dreary howling of the wind, and the 
incessant pattering of the rain—contributed 
to cast a gloom over my mind, when connect- 
ed with the intelligence of the awful event 
that had summoned me out, which was deep- 
ened into horror by the spectacle I was doom- 
ed to witness. On reaching the house, I 
found Mrs. J in violent hysterics, sur- 
rounded by several of her neighbors who had 
been called in to her assistance. I repaired 
instantly to the scene of death, and beheld 
what I shall never forget. The reom was oc- 
cupied by awhite-curtained bed. There was 
but one window, and before it was a table, on 
which stood a looking-glass, hung with a lit- 
tle white drapery; and various paraphernalia 
of the toilet lay scattered about—pins, broach- 
es, curling-papers,ribands, gloves, &c. Anarm 
chair was drawn to this table, and in it sat Miss 
J , stone dead! Her head rested upon her 
right hand, her elbow supported by the table; 
while her left hung down her side, grasping a 
pair of curling-irons. Each of her wrists 
was encircled by a showy gilt bracelet. She 
was dressed in a white muslin frock, with a 
little bordering of blonde.—Her face was 
turned towards the glass, which, by the light 
of the expiring candle, reflected with frightful 
fidelity the clammy fixed features, daubed 
over with rouge and carmine—the fallen low- 
er jaw—and the eyes directed full into the 
glass, with a cold dull stare, that was appall- 
img. The hair of the corpse, all smooth and 
glossy, was curled with elaborate precision; 
and the skinny sallow neck was encircled 
with a string of glistening pearls. The ghast- 
ly visage of death thus leering through the 
tinselry of fashion—the ‘ vain show’ of artifi- 
cial joy—was a horrible mockery of the fool- 
eries of life! 

Indeed it was a most humiliating and shock- 
ing spectacle. Poor creature! struck dead 
in the very act of sacrificing at the shrine of 
female vanity. She must have been dead 
for some time, perhaps for twenty minutes or 
half an hour, when I arrived, for nearly all 
the animal heat had deserted the body, which 
was rapidly stiffening. I attempted, but in 
vain, to draw a little blood from the arm. 
Two or three women present proceeded to 
remove the corpse to the bed, for the purpose 
of laying it out. What strange passiveness! 
No resistance offered to them while straight- 
ening the bent right arm and binding the jaws 
together with a faaét whité riband, which 
Miss J had destined for her waist that 
evening! 

On examination of the body, we found that 
death had been occasioned by disease of the 
heart. Her life might have been protracted, 
possibly for years, had she but taken my ad- 
vice and that of her mother. I have seen 
many hundred of corpses, as well in the calm 
composure of natural death, as mangled and 
distorted by violence; but. never have I seen 
so startling a satire upon human vanity, so 
repulsive, unsightly, and loathsome a specta- 
cle, as a corpse dressed for a bali!” ~ 
































THE NURSERY. 








2 From the Liberator. 
THE ECLIPSE. 


‘TI hope the 12th of Feb- 
ruary will be a fine day,’ said 
’ George. 

‘ Why do you care for that 
2 day more than any other day? 
said Lucy; ‘it is not any body’s birth-day, is it?’ 
* No body’s that I know of,’ said George, ‘ unless 
we call it the moon's birth day, for it will be a new 
moon.’ 

‘Oh I know now what you are thinking of,’ said 
Lucy, ‘the eclipse of the sun—Oh yes, what a dis- 
appointment it will be if it is cloudy.’ 

‘ What is the eclipse of the sun?’ said Helen; 
* tell me about it.’ 

George. On the 12th of February a little before 
12 o'clock, if we look at the sun, it will seem as if 
a very little piece was gone fromone edge of it. A 
larger and larger piece will disappear, and it will 
look as if some round dark thing were sliding very 
slowly over the sun, and hiding it from us; till al- 
most the whole sun has disappeared, and only a lit- 
tle piece is left bright, which will be of the same 
shape as anew moon. Then this bright piece will 
grow bigger and bigger as the dark thing slides on, 
till the whole sun comes out bright again. All this 
will take up nearly three hours. 

Helen. Whatis going to make the sun look so ? 
Lucy. Iknow. It is the moon getting between 
us and the sun that will hide him from us, and this 
is called the sun’s being eclipsed. But, George, 
how soon shall we see the moon? 

G. Notat first, father says, because the sun is 
so bright; but after it has got some way over, we 
shall perceive that there is something dark there. 
Father says we must get some pieces of glass, and 
smoke them over a lamp, and look at the sun 
through them, and then we shall be able to see the 
whole eclipse from the beginning to the end; but 
we cannot see the sun well, without something to 
take the brightness off. It will hurt our eyes, too, 
to look at the sun without the smoked glass, so much 
as we shall want to. But I am afraid little Helen 
don’t understand how it is the sun is to be eclipsed. 

HT. Not very well. 

G. Ihave thought of a way that perhaps will 
make you understand. Mother,will you let us have 
two plates? we will take care not to break them. 
A white and a blue one I should like best. Now 





come just the same height as the plate. 
little, Lucy. 


the table in front of the other. 


all uncovered. 
pass over the sun and prevent our seeing it. 


the same as this world is. 
H. Arethey? They look flat. . 


really immense worlds. 


than those plates. 





were. 


I shall stand the white one on its edge, very care- 
fully upon the table, and leaning against the wall.| 4nd got back to the place where we set ont. — 
Lucy and Helen, do you stand on the other side of | e@tth and the moon have finished one revolution. 
the room, opposite the plate, and so that your eyes G. 
Stoop a| sun, but several round Lucy the earth, 
Now I stand the blue plate on its edge 
facing the same way, and pass it very slowly over| &- 


LL. But the moon and the sun are not flat cir- 
cles like plates; they are round like a ball or orange, 


G. They louk flat because they are so far from{ re right between us. 
us, but they are really globes or balls, as Lucy says. | that the moon in moving round the earth comes be- 
Any ball a great way off would look like a flat cir-| (ween the earth and sun, and covers up the sun? 
cle. And it is their being such a very great way ; 
off that makes them look so small too, for they are |! am not much like the sun, earth, and moon. Is 


G. You know when we were on the top of the 
State Honse and looked down upon the common, 


ZL. I wonder how people know how far off the 
sun and moon are. 

G. Oh, I donotunderstand aboutthat. Learn- 
ed men, who have studied a great deal, find out a 
great many wonderful things by thinking and think- 
ing, and making observations and calculations. 

H. J have found out something, by thinking. 
I think the moon must be nearer to us than the sun, 
because you say it comes between us and the sun. 

‘So it is,’ said George, kissing her, ‘ and f am 
glad you found it out yourself.’ 

H. But the moon does not look any nearer than 
the sun. 

G. No it does not; but on the day of the eclipse 
we shall see that it passes between us and the sun; 
unless there should be clouds between us and the 
sun and moon to prevent our seeing them. 

L. Tell me how it is the earth and the moon 
move, so that the moon gets between us and the 
sun. I learned about it once, but_have forgotten. 
‘ Does the earth move?’ said Helen, in great as- 
tonishment. 

G. Yes, this great world which is twenty-five 
thousand miies round, is all the time moving very 
fast. Now, Lucy, I will try to show you how the 
earth and moon move. Come, Helen, stand in the 
middle of the room to represent the sun, Lucy shall 
be the earth, and J will be the moon. 

H. Iam to make believe be the sun; what 
must I do? 

G. Only stand still. Luey, you must walk round 
Helen, as the earth moves round the sun. 

ZL. Yes, I know aboat that, and the line I walk 
in is my orbit. 

G. And I being the moon, must walk round you, 
as the real moon moves round the earth. Now be- 
gin, Lucy, and I must begin too, for the moon does 
not stand still while the earth moves. Make your 
orbit as large as you well can, and yet leave room 
for me. Go very#lowly, or else I shall not be able 
to do my part. 

L. You have to walk faster than I do, because 
you have so many ins and outs to make, going 
round me, so I suppose the moon must move faster 
than the earth. 

G. Yes, I think it must; but I think there can- 
not be near so much difference between their mo- 
tions as between yours and mine, 

L. I see one thing; that the moon as well as 
the earth goes round the sun. 

G. Certainly the moon could not keep going 
round and round the earth as it does, without also 
going with the earth round the sun. 

L. Now we have been quite round Helen once, 
The 


I have made one revolution round Helen the 


L. How many? 
I have been round you six times, but to rep- 


The white one is | Tesent the moon properly I ought to have gone round 
by little and little covered up by the blue one, so| You about 13 times; for the moon goes about 13 
that you do not see it; then as I move the blue|'imes round the earth, while they are both going 
plate on, you begin to see the other side of the|found the sun. Bi 
white plate, and see more and more of it till it is| Now let us go again, so as to observe about the 
And that is the way the moon will | eclipses. 


But I found it difficult to do so. 


Mind, Lucy, when in going round you I 
get exactly between you and Flelen. 

‘Now,’ said Lucy, stopping. 

‘Now,’ said George, ‘ Helen or the sun is e- 
clipsed.’ 

L. So she is, for I cannot see her, because you 
And is this really the way 


G. Very much so, although Helen and you and 


it not wonderful to think of such a great world as 


H. Immense worlds! They do not look bigger | this travelling with such immense rapidity as a thou- 


sand miles in a minute? 
IL. Oh! that is faster than I know how to think of. 
G. And so regularly that both the earth and 


all the men we saw there looked as small as little| moon always get-round in just such atime. You 
Now the sun and the moon are many, many thou-| stand ezactly how the earth and moon move, by 
sands: of miles farther from us than those men| What we have been doing, for their motions are in - 
several'respects different. One difference is, that 
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the moon never has to turn back in going round the 
earth, as I had to in going round you. But I can- 
not explain this to you now. 

L. I think, George, you ought to be the sun, 
and Helen the moon, because you know the sun is 
a great deal larger than the earth, and the moon is 
smaller than the earth. Now suppose you are the 
sun, and Helen the moon. Helen is between you 
and me, but she is too small to hide you from me. 
I can still see you ; so how can the moon, which is 
a great deal emaller than the sun, cover it up, and 
prevent our seeing it? 

G. Because the moon is so much nearer to us 
than the sun is. Hold this book at some distance 
from your eyes, and see how easily you can cover 
up that house with it, which you see out of the 
window. 

L. Thongh the house is so much bigger. 

G. Geta small plate, Lucy, and stand here by 
the table, and hold it so that it will just hide the 
large one from you. 

L. It does now exactly. 

G. Keep just where your are, ana look while I 
move the small plate nearer to the large one. 

L. Now I begin to see the edges of the large 
one. I see all the outside of it except where your 
hand comes in the way. 

G. That is just the way that the people in Nan- 
tucket, and some other places, will see the edge of 
the sun on the day of the eclipse. The moon will 
cover up the middle of the sun, but they will see 
a bright circle of sun shining all round it. 

L. Oh that must be very pretty, but why shall 
not we see it so too? 

G. Stand a little on one side of where you are 
now, and tell me how the plate looks. 

L. I see part of the great plate on the side near- 
est to me, but the little plate covers up all the rest. 

G. What shape is the part of the great plate 
that you see? 

L. Of the shape of the new moon. 

G. And that is just the way we shall see the 
sun when the greatest part is hid by the moon. But 
in some places people will see a ring of the sun, 
as you saw a ring of the plate when you stood, ex- 
actly opposite. When a ring of the sun is seen all 
round the moon, the eclipse is called an Annular 
eclipse. The word annular comes from annulus, 
which is the Latin for ring, 

L. One thing more I want to ask you about: 
the earth moves round the sun once in a year? 

G. Yes, it does. 

L. And the moon round the earth thirteen times 
in a year? 

G. About thirteen times. 

L. Well, every time that it goes round, it must 
come between the earth and sun I should think ; 
at least, you did between Helen and me; but there 
are not so many as thirteen eclipses of the sun in a 
year, are there? 

G. No, there are not. 

L. What is the reason? 

G. I will think about it, and try to explain it to 
you in the evening. 

H. Shall we play eclipse again this evening? 

G, Perhaps so, but I must go now. 

. Stop a minute, brother, and tell me how 
large the sun and moon are, and how far off they 
are, and I wwvill try to learn it so as never to forget. 

G. ‘The sun is more than one million and four 
hundred thousand times larger than the earth, that 
is, it would take more than one million four hund- 

: rbe as large 

s to make a 
- ne awage wo sms cas.  2ue sun is about 
ninety-six millions of miles from the earth, and the 
moon is about two hundred and forty thousand 
miles from the earth. Now you may find out, Lucy, 
how many times further from us the sun is than the 
moon. ‘. U. os E. 
ity wi ur on Satturday next for seein 
Pe seh copemay eee nen any one which has been dass 
the year 1906 ; and there will not be another so good for nearly 
twenty years to come. We hope therefore that parents and 
school achers will let their children see the — and explain 
it to them as well asthey can. All fiving children and youth 


were born since 1806; and alas, how many of them will be dead 
avithin twenty years more.) 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
WHERE IS GOD? 

A short time since I took a prattling little child 
into my lap, and after talking with it for a few mo- 
ments upon the trifling subjects which occupied its 
own little mind, I turned the subject of conversation 
and put to it the question ‘where is God?’ She 
looked up to me with a peculiar seriousness in her 
countenance, and answered ‘ God is every where.’ 
A reply which she had often been instructed by 
her parents in answer to the question which I had 
then happened to put to her. 

Fearing that she did not understand the answer 
which she had so correctly given, I inquired of her 
whether God was in the room where we then were 
sitting? She answered with seemingly great sur- 
prise at such a question, Oh no! I then asked her, 
where she then thought God was? She replied, that 
she thought, that he lived way up in the blue 
sky.—I bid her look on the floor, and asked her 
what she sawf She replied I see the sun shining 
there. I then led her to the window, and bid her 
look on the distant hills, and inquired of her what 
she saw there? [ see the sun there too. I then 
bid her look up to the blue sky—And I see the sun 
there too, she replied. Itseems then, I replied, that 
the sun shines in the sky, on those hills a great 
way off, and in this room. Now just the same is 
true of God as of the light of thesun. Heis away 
up in the blue sky, on- those distant hills and in 
this room too. He is egery where you can think 
of. You cannot name a place where God is not. 
He now and always hears all you say, and sees all 
that we do, and knows all that you think. She 
could hardly believe it possible, and ran to enquire 
of her mother whether it was so, and whether what 
I had said was true. After she was convinced, it 
seemed to impress her with a seriousness which was 
particularly noticeable. 

My young readers, I have related the conversa- 
tion between this child and myself, in order that 
you may inquire of yourselves whether you have 
not often forgot that God was every where present. 
Have you not often thought, said, and done things 
which you would not, had you recollected that 
God was present with you? Bear it in mind 
then, that God is every where, and when you feel 
inclined to think wicked thoughts, recollect that 
God knows them; or when you feel inclined to 
speak wicked things, recollect that God hears you ; 
or to do wicked actions, recollect that God sees you ; 
in fine recollect that God is every where. Curtis. 
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FIGHT BETWEEN TWO TIGERS AND A LION IN 
THE TOWER. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock yesterday 
morning, says a correspondent of the London 
Morning Herald, as the man whose duty it is to 
clean the wild beasts at the Tower, was in the 
execution of that office, he inadvertently raised a 
door in the upper tier of cells, which separated 
the den of a huge lion from one in which there 
were a Bengal royal tiger and tigress. At sight 
of each other, the eyes of the animals sparkled 
with rage. The lion instantly erected his mane, 
and, with a tremendous roar, sprang at the tiger. 
The tiger was equally eager for the combat, and, 
in a paroxysm of fury, flew at his assailant, 
whilst the tigress fiercely seconded her mate.— 
The roaring and yelling of the combatants re- 
sounded through the yards, and excited in all the 
various animals the most lively demonstrations of 
fear and rage. The timid tribes shivered with 
dread, and ran round their cages shrieking with 
terror, whilst the other lions and tigers, with the 
bears, leopards, panthers, wolves, and hyenas, 
flew round their dens, shaking the bars with 
their utmost strength, and uttering the most 
terrifie cries. ‘The lion fought most bravely, but 
was evidently over-matched, having to contend 
with two adversaries not more than 2 year from 
the woods, whilst he had been upwards of seven 
years in confinement. Still the battle raged with 
doubtful success, until the tiger seized the lion 
by the throat, and flung him on his back, when, 





after rolling over ‘each other several times, the 
exasperated tigress pinned her enemy against 
the verandah. In that situation, the prostrate 
lord of the forest still struggled with an indomi- 
table spirit, roaring with agony and rage. By 
this time, however, some iron rods had been 
heated, the red hot ends of which were now ap- 
plied to the mouths and nostrils of the infuriated 
tigers, who were by this means forced to relin- 
quish their grasp ; but no sooner was the separa- 
tion effected, than the lion and tiger seized in 
their mouths, the one the upper, and the other 
the lower jaw of his antagonist, biting and tug- 
ging at each other with deadly fury. So excited 
was their animosity that it was with great diffi- 
culty, by the insertion into their nostrils of the 
glowing iron, they could be disengaged, and the 
lion driven back to his cell, the door of which 
was instantly closed upon him. The battle last- 
ed full half an hour. The tiger in the last onset 
lost one of his tusks, but the poor lion was se- 
verely punished.— London Morning Herald. 


eh 

The Bear with the Tea Kettle.—The following anec- 
dote-evinces the hardihood of bears. Fish, which forms 
their chief nourishment, and which they procure for 
themselves from the rivers, was last year excessively 
scarce. A great famine consequently existed among 
them, and, instead of retiring to their dens, they wan- 
dered about the whole winter through, even in the streets 
of St. Peterand St. Paul, at Kamschatka. One of them, 
finding the outer gate of a house open, entered, and the 
gate accidentally closed alter him. ‘The woman of the 
house had just placed a large tea-machine full of boiling 
water in the court: the bear smelt to itand burned his 
nose ; provoked at the pain, he vented all his fury upon 
the kettle, folded his fore-paws round it, pressed it with 
his whole strength against his breast to crush it, and 
burnt himself, of course, still more and more. The 
horrible growl which rage and pain forced from him 
brought all the inhabitants of the house and neighbor- 
hood to the spot, and poor Bruin was soon despatched 
by shots from the windows. He has, however, immor- 
talized his memory, and become a proverb amongst the 
town’s people ; for when any one injures himself by his 
own violence, they call him the ‘ bear with the tea- 
kettle.’— Kotzebue. 





MISCELLANY. 
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Dress.—The trappings of dress I most heartily 
despise, and have always felt inclined to judge of 
the mind from the clothing of the body. The neat- 
ness and purity of the one indicates the solidity 
and harmony of the other. In either sex an ex- 
travagant frippery in dress denotes a weak under- 
standing. -L— 

How to shake off trouble.—Set about doing good 
to somebody—put on your hat, and go and visit the 
sick or the poor—inquire into their wants and min- 
ister to them—seek out the desolate and oppressed, 
and tell them of the consolations of religion. I have 
often tried this method, and have always found it 
the best medicine for a heavy heart.—Howarp. 

-eZLr— 
We lessen our wants by lessening our desires. 


Without danger, danger cannot be surmounted. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
Prayer for a Child at entering a Sunday School. 
Father in Heaven! my spirit ought 
Thy blessing to implore, 
Admitted where thy truths are taught, 
And pious hearts adore. 


Instruct my ignorance, IT prav, 
F 


fewoe com WH PHLIENCe uy 2 Ica, 
Each scripture lesson prize, 

Grant me thy wisdom to discern 
Whate’er in darkness lies. 


Short is the time we here may pass, 
And life is transient too, 

Like the brief flowret of the grass, 
Or like the morning dew. 


With trembling awe Thy power I see, 
Thy boundless mercy sing, 

Few words become a child like me 
Before so great a King. 

Teaeh me Thy precepts to fulfil, 
To trust a Saviour’s love, 

To yield to Thy most righteous will, 
And seek my home above. 








